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CORRESPONDENCE. 


RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 
[Continued from page 292. 


Nor are those beggars, whom the ‘ American Tract Society” it 
Nasseu-street send round the country, slow in appealing to the pride of 
the most ignorant portion of the community who may be in good cir- 
cumstances, in order to extort from them a part of the fruits of their 
hard earned labor. To the children they say, Give us 25 cents—to the 
adults, 50 cents, and this will constitute you members of the Auxiliary 
‘Tract Society. And if you continue to pay these sums annually, you 
will always enjoy that honorable distinction. 

But of what benefit is this to members thus created ?—What sort of 
good results to them froth this pretended distinction? They have no 
voice in the suciety arrangements—they are appointed to no office that 
can procure them a single advantage. What good, I ask, to children, 
and to women, and to men in common life, can result from this mem- 
bership? All that comes of this dignified station is—the ponderous 
honor of being members of the Auxiliary Tract Society—an honor, 
however, which they can only enjoy while they continue their annual 
contributions. A child honored thus, can go to school, and exalt him- 
self over the low estate of his fellow pupil that has not yet purchased 
the mighty honor; and a proud, silly woman, can set herself up on the 
seore of her membership over the women in her neighborhood that have 
not arrived at that dignity. If these are benefits, then may the Tract 
Society of the city of New-York boast of distributing them most exten- 
sively. 

But we are assured that these Auxiliary Societies compensate their 
members for their contributions, by supplies of tracts at little more than 
the actual cost. Now suppose these tracts really worth the expense of 
paper and printing, it is an undeniable fact that the agents employed by 
the Society to hawk them round the country, clear a most enormous 
profit on them, which they no doubt share with their employers. By a 
statement of the different tracts published by the ‘‘ American Tract So- 
ciety,” it appears that the agents are supplied “ at the rate of 10 pages 
for one cent, or 1000 pages for one dollar ;’” and from this charge Aux- 
iliary Societies receive a discount of 10 per cent. Instead, however, 
of these agents, or managers of the Auxiliary Societies supplying the 
members with tracts at the price paid for them in New-York, they uni- 
formly exact from 300 to 400 per cent. additional from their credulous 
dupes. This is another proof of the benevolence, disinterestedness and 
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devotion with which these Tract Society managers endeavor to promote 
the glory of God, and the cause of religion! Of all the nefarious schemes 
and speculations, got up in modern times for the purpose of swindling 
the unwary of their money, that of the ‘‘ American Tract Society” stands 
the most prominent. 

There are, doubtless, few that have not seen some of the tracts in 
question ; and I confidently appeal to them whether they are not equal 
violations of sense and English—insults to the understanding, and libels 
on morality. It is seldom that I have leisure to open them; but curi- 
osity led me the other day fo look into one, which professed to give a 
variety of wonderful stories of the efficacy of tracts, amounting, in the 
estimation of the writer, to actual miracles. Of these I have extracted 
three of the shortest, which may be regarded as fair specimens of this 
sort of religious humbugging :— 

‘It happened that a poor drunken profligate who used to spend all 
his weekly earnings at the ale-house, came home early on a Saturday 
night, complaining bitterly of the landlady, who had turned him out, 
and refused him credit till he paid his old score, and kept his old hat 
in pledge for it. [This must have been a long score indeed which an 
old hat would pay! and the earnings of the “ poor drunken profligate,” 
as he is charitably styled, must have been enormous!| Next morning 
the first thing he saw was a tract on his table. [How did the tract-dis- 
tributor find out this interesting story, unless he was at the time tippling 
in the alehouse himself?] This tract had a little wood-cut on the front 
page, representing a drunken man turned out of a public house, and the 
landlady abusing him. ‘ Bless my soul,’ says he, ‘ they tract-men be 
desperate expeditious! See here, Missus, they’ve got oi already in a 
picter. All the country will know it, and oi’ll be ashamed to show my 
feace.’ He read the tract and went to church that evening, and became 
& CONVERTED CHARACTER.” 

‘** A poor man got up in a public tract meeting, and said, Mr. Chair- 
man, my wife Margaret and I were sitting tether night face to face by 
the fire. She was a scolding at I, and I was a scolding at she. She 
fell a cursing at I, and I fell a cursing too at she. When, see your wor- 
ship, in comes a gentleman-like [very like we dare say !—How did he 
happen to come in so appropriately ?] and sets himself down betwixt us 
two. Good people, says he, you are leading a sad life: read that tract. 
So we fell to and read it, when he was gone. And I says to Mary— 
Mary, says I, it’s a sad thing we have lived so long without public wor- 
ship :—/let us go to church to-morrow. We did so, your worship; and 
now Mary and John live as happy together as the days are long. And 
all this, you see, was brought about by a tract. 

The next example is equally admirable with the above piece of Dar- 
by-and-Joanism :—* A captain in the army was very ill—and his medi- 
cal friend paid him great attention till he was cured. The captain, in 
gratitude, offered the doctor a ticket to the Theatre! [A strong proof 
of gratitude !] The doctor, however, said it was against his profession 
and inclination to go to plays; but, in return, he gave the captain @ 
tract! and requested him to read it before the curtain rose, when he was 
at the play. The captain did so, and was deeply affected ; and at four 
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o'clock in the morning (having staid out the play, though so deeply af- 
fected,) went in great “distress of mind to the doctor’s house, grievously 
stricken in his conscience. From that day forth he became a converted 
character, and when he was dying of a fever, (a brain fever evidently) 
he ordered the identical tract to be brought to him, and holding it up 
in his hand, sent an affectionate message to the doctor, [query —why 
was he absent ?] and also proclaimed the Gospel to the officers who 
surrounded his dying-bed.” 

It cannot have escaped notice, that, in these specimens of Tract con- 
versations, the narrators are extremely careful to avoid giving names, or 
any data by which we may judge of the credibility of the narrative. It 
is either a Thomas Wilkins or John Smith, or some boor so brutally 
ignorait as to be utterly unworthy of the least attention ;—or it is an 
officer in the army, a captain in the navy, a lady, &c. &e. This I think, 
of itself, is sufficient to give the lie to all the tract miracles. 

‘The way in which this nonsense is got up, is abominable. Eaves- 
droppings—listening at doors and windows—questionings of neighbors 
and public house keepers, are all resorted to, in order to get at some- 
thing in the private history of some poor devil to which they may apply 
their paper plaster. Even the habitations of sickness and want, are not 
sacred from the intrusions of their Visiéors; and the tranquillity of a 
death-bed is disturbed by these fierce foes to common sense and to com- 
mon. decency. VERITAS. 


{To be continued. } 


ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


Mr. Eprror—The following dialogue I have taken from an old 
English Grammar, published in 1746, by John Brightland. It is there 
used as an example of logical reasoning, showing the manner of c arry~ 
ing on an argument ; and whatever might have been the intention of 
the author in giving strength and publicity to such opinions, it certainly 
contains many valuable truths. If it is worthys please to insert it in 
your interesting —_ 


Athens, May‘ 25, 1828. CATO. 


A. I wonder you are so obstinate as to deny that God has an £ ffica- 
cious Operation in the sins of men, which the scriptures m many places, 
so openly and plainly testify. 

B. I only denied that I understood how this is done. Perhaps my 
dulness makes that a difficulty to me, which is obvious to another. But 


I would willingly be informed by you, because I can neither believe nor 


condemn what I do not understand: what, therefore, do you mean by 
an efficacious operation in the sins of men? Do you mean that he 
makes them sin ¢ 

A. Far be it from me, for so God would be the author of sin. It is 
man commits sin, not God. 

B. Do you mean, that God makes men to commit sin, or forces men 
to commit sin ? 

A. I would not have expressed this in so rude a manner; but God, 
in a dark and unknown manner, so permits sin, that it must necessarily 
be committed. 
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B. You used before the word operation, now you use permit; pray, 
do they mean the same thing? 

A. ‘These words do not absolutely mean the same thing; but they 
must be joined together, so that what God does should be called an ef- 
ficacious permission ; for God neither makes sin, nor does he simply 
permit it. 

B. You therefore mean, that God permits something and does somes 
thing, so that sin necessarily follows. 

A, That is what I mean. 

B. Perhaps then, God does in this, what he does, who, cutting down 
the dykes, lets the water in to overflow the field. For he does some- 
thing in breaking the dyke, and he permits something in suffering the 
sea to pass through the breach. 

A. My mind could not have been expressed by a more happy simi- 
litude. 

B. But according to our common way of speaking, we should say 
that he who made a breach in the dyke had let in the water; nor would 
any one accuse the dyke or the sea of any manner of fault. But you, 
if I mistake you not, accuse man of the fault; and say man, not God, 
committed the sin. Wherefore your efficacious permission seems unin- 
telligible to me. 

A. Do you not observe, that as to the things themselves, there is a 
vast difference between them? For men are endowed with understand- 
ing and will, which the dyke and the sea have not; and for that reason, 
that is a crime in man which is not so in the sea and the dyke. 

B. But Lask of you, whether that which God does, or permits, has 
that efficacy (for that word you have likewise used) that men can no 
more not sin when that he has ordered it, than the sea overflow the 
field, through the breach, which affords a free passage. 

A. You have my meaning. 

B. According to you, therefore, there is the same relation in that 
sense between God and sin, as there is between the man who made a 
breach in the dyke, and the destruction of the fields. 

A. There is, as to the event ; for both are equally necessary. 

B. The action therefore of both, according to the custom of speech, 
may be expressed in the same manner: that is—as he who breaks down 
the dyke is called the cause of the loss of the field, because he did that 
which necessarily produced that loss ; so God is the author of sin, since 
he has put man under a necessity of sinning. 

A. I told you before, that 1 will not make use of those rude expres- 
sions. 

B. But still Ido not understand what you say, or it comes to that 
point; for we must not regard the empty sounds of words, which signify 
nothing, but mind the ideas to which they are annexed. 

A. What! you'll prescribe rules to me of speaking, as if I did not 
know how to hold a discourse! You sufficiently understand, that my 
opinion is, that God has to do with evil; that he is not a mere bare 
spectator, but is so far an agent, that on his acting man commits sin. 

a hd God did nothing before the sin, would not the sin be com- 
nyitted ! 
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A. No;—for nothing is done without the efficacy of the Divine 
Providence. 

B. What! do you believe that man alone cannot violate laws ? 

A. That he can, I deny, when I deny that any thing can be done 
without the efficacy of the Divine Providence. 

B. God therefore, helps us to do wickedly in the same manner as 
he helps us to do well. 

A. You mistake; for in evil we must distinguish the action, and the 
viciousness of the action. God helps us to the doing the action, but not 
to the vice. But in good actions, he helps us to the good that is in the 
action. 

B. I beg you, inform me what you mean by the words “‘ an action,” 
and what by the viciousness of an action? 

A. Iwill make it plain by this example: in the hatred of our neigh- 
bor, there is the action of the hatred, which in itself is indifferent, and 
is only called bad, when directed to an unlawful object, and good when 
to a lawful. Next, there is the relation of that action to the object 
which is evil. God does not concur to this relation, though there is a 
necessity of his concurring to the action, without which it would not be 
done. 

B. By what you have said, I suppose you mean, that God first gene- 
rates in the mind of man hatred in general; which is in itself neither 
good nor evil: then there comes another relation of the hatred to the 
object, as in the example to our neighbor.—Do I understand you ? 

A. Partly you do, but not entirely ; for I do not think there is any 
such existence as hatred in general, which should afterwards be deter- 
mined to a certain object ; this is contrary to experience. 

B. Does God then create that very hatred that is directed against 
our neighbor ? 

A. Most certainly, the hatred, but not the relation. 

B. But does that hatred exist without that relation ? 

A, Not at all; for the very moment that it is created in our minds, 
it is the hatred of our neighbor. 

B. According to you, therefore, God creates sueh an hatred, which 
c0-exists in such a manner with a vicious relation, that it cannot be 
separated or distinguished from it but by abstraction. 

A. He does so. 

B. Can this hatred, thus generated in the mind of man, be by the 
man directed to a lawful object, as vice, for example ? 

A. It cannot; for the action of God being past, the certain event 
must necessarily follow. 

B. IUnbeseech you, Sir, if a man should put a burthen on another's 
shoulders, which he that bore it could not afterwards throw off, and by 
that means he should break his ribs, would not he that put on such 4 
burthen be looked on as the breaker of his ribs, if he had known the 
event of his action ? 

A. Most certainly. 

B. Should a man push another, walking by a river side, inte the 
water, who should there be drowned, should we not say that he who 
thrust him in drowned him ? 

A, Certainly. 
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B. Yet there are some men who would say, that you are in an error 
in this particular; that the imposing and the thrusting was produced by 
both; but not the breaking the ribs, and the drowning, as God genie- 
rates hatred which is directed against our neighbor without that evil re- 
lation. 

A. It is indeed most evident, that the men instanced, were guilty of 
the fracture and drowning; but the matter is otherwise with God, who 
is not obliged to give an account to poor miserable men of his admin- 
istration. 

B. But if he did, what you would wickedly persuade us, either all 
sinners must be acquitted of any crime, or God himself, who compels 
the sins, condemned. 

A, Don’t you know, that God’s ways are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts ours? Shall the pot complain that it was not made in such 
and such a manner ? 


THE HISTORY OF THE MAN AFTER GOD'S OWN HEART. 
{Continued from page 297. } 


The Philistines at this time collected their forces to attack the Jews. 
For which purpose Achish summoned David, (1 Sam. xxviii. 1) and 
met with cheerful compliance. Surely, says David, thou shalt know 
what thy servants can do. He accordingly marched his adherents, with 
the troops of king Achish: but when the princes of the Philistines saw 
a company of Hebrews in their army, they were much surprised, and 
questioned Achish concerning them. The account which Achish gave 
of them, did not satisfy the princes, who justly feared he might prove a 
dangerous auxiliary. Make this fellow return, said they, that he may 
go again to the place which thou hast appointed him, and let him not go 
down with us to the battle, lest in the battle he be an adversary to us: 
for wherewith should he reconcile himself to his master? Should it not 
be with the heads of these men? David was accordingly dismissed, 
very much mortified at their distrust of him. / 

Upon his return to Ziglak, he found, that during his absence, the 
Amalekites had made reprisals upon him; had burned Ziglak, and had 
carried off all the women captives, (ch. xxx. 1.) But in the relation 
there is one remark well worth noting, which is, that they slew not any, 
either great or small: so much more moderation had these poor heathens 
in their just revenge, than the enlightened David in his unprovoked insult. 
Upon this misfortune, his band began to mutiny; and were upon the 
point of stoning him, when he, who knew their weak side, inquired of 
the Lord what he should do; and evaded their rage by inspiring them 
with a resolution to pursue the Amalekites, and with the hopes of reco- 
vering all their losses. He, therefore, with four hundred picked men, 
set out on the pursuit ; by the way they found a straggler who had faint- 
ed; and after recovering him, gained by his means intelligence of their 
rout. David came upon them unexpectedly, at a place where they 
were, without apprehension, making themselves merry upon their suc- 
cess ; and though David’s men had recovered all they had lost, together 
with their booty, and found their wives and children unhurt, yet could 
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not their captain resist so inviting an opportunity of @1 ratifying his crue! 
disposition: the pursuit and slaughter continued from the twilight (we 
know not whether of the morning or the evening) of one day, until the 
evening of the next. None escaping but a party which rede upon cam- 
els. (v. 17.) 

Of the spoil taken from these people, David sent to the elders of his 
own tribe of Judah; and to all the places where David himself and his 
men were wont to haunt. By which means he kept them hearty in his 
interest. The dispute between the Jewish and Philistine armies did not 
terminate but by the defeat of the latter, the death of Saul and of three 
of his sons. (1 Sam. xxxi.) 

Such was the catastrophe of king Saul! a man advanced from the 
humble state of a shepherd, by the prophet Samuel, to bé his deputy 
in the government of the Jewish nation, under the specious name of 
king: a man, who, allowing for the peculiar complexion of the people 
over whom he was placed, does not, on the whole, seem to suffer by 
comparison with any other king in the same history ; and whose charac- 
ter does not appear to be stained with any conspicuous fault, except 
that he was one degree less cruel than his haughty patron: and was 
disobedient enough to endeavor to be in effect, what he was only intend- 
ed to be in name. 

We shall now have an opportunity of observing the conduct of our 
hero in a regal capacity. The death of Saul facilitated his advance- 
ment to the sovereignty, to which he had no pretension, either by the 
right of inheritance, w hich was claimed by Ish bosheth, a remaining son 
of Saul, or by popular election, which Saul himself had the shew of; 
but by the clandestine appointment of an old Levite, which inspired him 
with hopes, that by arms and intrigue, he at length realized. 

David had returned to Ziklag but two days, when on the third, there 
came to him an Amalekite, who officiously informed him of the event 
of the battle between the Jews and Philistines, owning himself to be the 
person who killed Saul, hoping to be well rewarded for his news by 
David ; whose ambition was so well known, that he presented him with 
Saul’s crown and bracelets. (2 Sam. i. 10.) But alas! he knew not 
David, and perished in this experiment: David ordered him to be killed 
for daring to slay the Lord’s anointed. (v. 15.) Who can help smiling 
at the relation of David’s tearing the clothes off his back, and bursting 
out into a sorrowful lamentation for the death of a man, to whose de- 
struction he had just before so freely offered to lend assistance ¢ 

Upon this alteration of affairs, David asking council of the Lord, was 
advised to leave Ziklag, and go to Hebron, one of the cities of Judah ; 
whither he and all his men repaired. (2 Sam. ii. 1.) There he got his 
partizans to anoint him king over Judah; (not claiming, it appears, in 
right of the sacred unction ‘bestowed on him by § Samuel :) at the same 
time that Abner, Saul’s general, had at Mahanaim, made Ish-bosheth, 
Saul’s son, king over all Israel. (v. 4.8.) Upon this division of the 
kingdom, a battle was fought at the pool of Gideon, on the part of Ish- 
bosheth, commanded by general Abner, and on the part of David by 
general Joab; victory declared in favor of David, with small loss on 
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either side, except that Joab lost his brother Asahel, who was killed bs 
Abner’s own hand. (2 Sam. 1. 17. 23.) 

We must here be content with general hints; beimg only informed 
that there was a long war between the house of Saul and the house of 
David ; but David waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker. (2 Sam. i. 1.) What very much conduced 
to this, was an ill timed quarrel between Ish-bosheth and general Abner ; 
concerning one of Saul’s concubines, with whom Abner had been too 
familiar; (v. 7.) and his resentment of the notice taken of this, occa- 
sioned a treaty to be negociated between him and David, whom Abner 
engaged to establish over all Israel. (v. 12.) David accepted his offer, 
but demanded as a preliminary, the restoration of his first wife Michal ; 
who, during the disputes between him and Saul, had been espoused to 
another. (v. 13.) This demand he likewise made openly, by an ex- 
press message to Ish-bosheth, who kindly complied with it; the poor 
man who had married her, following her weeping all the way. (v. 15, 
16.) One cannot help noting David’s amorous disposition here, which 
could not be content with siz wives who bore him children, (2-Sam. iii. 
2) [no mention of those who did not] but was yet so warm, that even in 
his most important concerns, carnality must be a previous consideration. 

After Abner had traitorously endeavored to advance the interest of 
David, he had an interview with him, which, quickly after he was de- 
parted, came to the ears of Joab; who, unknown to David, sends for 
him back again, and privately stabs him, in revenge for the loss of his 
brother Ahasel. (v. 27.) This was a base piece of treachery, worthy 
the servant of such a master, to assassinate a man in cool blood in re- 
venge for an action committed in the heat of battle, in self defence, and 
after fair warning given, 

On the murder of Abner, David again acts the mourner, (v. 21.) 
which has a greater probability of being sincere now, than when he 
grieved for the unhappy Saul; because the false Abner was preparing 
to do him essential service, by betraying his master’s cause. But the 
event proved fully as advantageous to David, as will presently appear. 

When Ish-bosheth and his friends heard of the fate of Abner, who 
had’ béen the very life of their cause, they were much dejected ; and two 
villains, named Rechab and Baanah, hoping to make their fortunes by 
the public calamity, went and murdered their master, king Ish-bosheth, 
as he was reposing himself during the heat of the day ; and brought his 
head to David. (2 Sam. iv. 5.) But not reflecting on an obvious maxim 
in politics, they, like the Amalekite before, who claimed the merit of 
killing Saul, soon found that he thought it adviseable to punish the trai- 
tors, whatever he thought of the treason. (2. Sam. ii. 12. 

_ Had David possessed the least spark of genuine grace, he would have 
been ashamed to act the part he did relative to the death of Ish-bo- 
sheth. He would have been ashamed to act the hypocrite so openly, in 
seeming sorry for an event, which removed the only formidable obsta- 
cle to his ambitious views. He would have been ashamed to punish 
the immediate instruments in perpetrating a crime of which he, the usur- 
per of part of the unfortunate king’s dominions and a pretender to the 
whole, was the remote, though efficient cause. Since had David aspir- 
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ed to no other sceptre than his shepherd’s crook and had not the vil- 
lains presumed on the usurper’s gratitude, Ish-bosheth, who was a quiet 
prince, might have reigned long an honor to himself and his country. 
Ish-bosheth does not appear to have been a man of parts, qu: alified to 


contend with such an antagonist as David: for nothing is recorded of 


him; Abner was the person who set him up; and had he lived, would 
as easily set him down, and though no qualifications are a security 
against assassination, yet as inthe case of another unfortunate monarch, 
Darius, king of Persia, such cowardly wretches generally take the ad- 
vantage of precipitating misfortunes already commence d that they m: Ly 
pay their court to. the rising sun. 

The murder of this unhappy son of an eis sh father, agg Da- 
vid to the dignity to which he aspired. (2 Sam. v. 3. 1 Chron. xi. 3.) 
[though we shall see in a passage which reflects no great honor “ hae, 
that Saul had more sons yet living.]| He was now in his thirty-eighth 
vear; having reigned seven years and an half in Hebron, (2 Sam. ii. 11. 
v. 5.) over the tribe of Judah. 

Although David obtained the government, yet could not his enterpris- 
ing genius continue satisfied with such an exaltation. The first object 
of his attention now, was the city of Jerusalem, then inhabited by the 
Jebusites. [But it was of no importance whose property it was, if Da- 
vid conceived a desire for it.] This city he besieged, (v. 6.) and the in- 
habitants relying on the strength of their fortifications, out of derision 
planted cripples on their ramparts to guard their walls; saying, except 
thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come hither. (2 


~ 


Sam. v. 6.) Nevertheless David carried the place, and made it his chief 


city. (ch. v. 7, 9. 1 Chron. xiv. 11.) 

N. B. He took some wives and concubines out of Jerusalem, his 
new acquisition, (2. Sam. v. 13.) 

While he was thus amorously engaged, the Philistines hearing that 
he was made king over all Israel, came and disturbed him: but David, 
according to the usual term, smote them; and his strokes were always 
sufficiently bloody. 

I shall not dwell on the comic tale of David's bringing home the ark ; 
it was brought on a new cart drawn by oxen; and Uzzah was smote by 
the Lord, as the historian asserts, for his impiety in saving the ark from 
being overturned. On this account it was no longer trusted to profane 
hands, but carried the remainder of the way upon the more holy shoul- 
ders of the Levites, with great parade, attended by musicians, and by 
David himself, who, dressed in a linen ephod, danced before the Lord 
with all his might ; and this, in such a frantic, indecent manner, that 
he exposed his nakedness to the bye-standers. Wherefore his wife Mi- 
chal sneered at him. How Giorious was the king of Israel to-day in 
the eyes of the handmaids of his servants, as one of the vain fellows 
SHAMELESSLY uncovercth himself. David, it seems, was of a different 
opinion ; for he told her he would play before the Lord; and would be 
yet more vile than she had represented him : adding—and of the maid 
servants which thou hast spoken of, of them shall I be had in honor. 1 
would advise some staunch zealot to take this part of David's answer, for 
his text; spiritualize it, and give the mystical sense of it; lest the pro- 
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fane, who are content with the evident signification of words, should 
construe it no otherwise than into a compliment on the proportion of his 
parts; intimating that he had no cause to be ashamed of what he ex- 
posed. This story is concluded with a remark, as striking as the rest of 
it.—Tuererore, Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child until the 
day of her death. 

After this, David smote the Philistines, not sparing even Gath, that 
city which had so humanely protected him. He then smote the Moab- 
ites, putting to the sword two thirds of the nation, by causing them to lie 
prostrate on the ground, and measuring them by lines; even with two 
lines measured he to put to death; and with one full line to keep alive: 
so systematic was his wrath! Hadadezer, king of Sobah, was the next 
whom he smote; who being assisted by the Syrians of Damascus, he 
next smote them. Yet all this smiting and slaying, is so obscurely men- 
tioned, that we know nothing of the offences committed against this 
mighty chief to excite such blood-thirsty indignation. Indeed the cause 
is, without much difficulty, deducible from the produce of these wars, 
which sufficiently indicate the nature of David’s thirst. Great quanti- 
ties of gold, silver, and brass, are said to have been brought to Jerusa- 
lem, and the priests may with reason be supposed to be the instigators 
of these wars; since we find all the plunder surrendered to them. We 
have therefore no cause to wonder at the exalted praises they have be- 
stowed upon him. He is said to have gat him a name when he returned 
from smiting the Syrians,—this may very easily be credited: but it is to 


be feared that, were the name he gat from the Jews, and that he gat from 
the Syrians, compared, they would not accord extremely well together. 
[To be continued. } 





ore oe _————_—] 
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LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible: By the 
Secretary. Lecrure XV. 

When in the course of these investigations I last directed your at- 
tention to the books of the Old 'Testament, it was to that part of them 
where Jehovah, the God of the Jews, announced his merciful determi- 
nation to destroy all the first born of the land of Egypt, not even, ex- 
cepting the first-born of the cattle, in order to compel Pharaoh, the sove- 
reign of that country, to let the children of Israel go, at the very moment 
when this same merciful God had so influenced the mind of the king— ~ 
had so pre-disposed, or hardened his heart, that he could not, however 
willing he might be to do it, authorize the departure of the Israelites 
from the country. Moses, too, who was the ambassador to communicate 
to the Egyptian monarch the unalterable resolves of his God, after deli- 
vering his sanguinary message, is said to have left the presence of Pha- 
raoh “ in a great anger.” 

Now what right had this man to be angry? If it was the king of 
Egypt he was offended with, that monarch surely was not to blame, be- 
cause he was constrained to act as he did by the very idol whom Moses 
had set up as the Almighty God. It must, therefore, have been with 
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Jehovah that Moses was indignant; and when we reflect on the capri- 
cious way in which this Deity pendiicte d himself in the whole transaec- 
tion of bringing his chosen people out of Egypt, this was more than suf- 
ficient to disple: ase a person of less irritable passions than the murdering 
Moses ; who, notwithstanding he is represented in those writings to have 
been the “ meekest” of men, uniformly belied this gratuitous assertion. 
In no one occurrence, indeed, of his eventual life, as given in the Old 
‘Testament does it appear that the Jewish legislator ever acted otherwise 
than as a despot, whose will was the law, and who visited every infrae- 
tion of his arbitary decrees wiih ithe most unrelenting vengeance. 

The 12th and i3th chapters of Exodus contain the details of the in- 
stitution of the Passover, which is still observed by the Jews, although 
accompanied by the most trifling and unmeaning ceremonies. The ac- 
count itself is filled with contradictions and tautologies, which would dis- 
grace any human composition. Sut as they are of a piece with those 


on which I have already so frequently remarked, I shall not detain you 


longer on this part of the text than merely to point out one of these 
absurdities, 

In verse 3d, chapter 12th, it is said, ‘* Speak unto all the congregation 
of Israel, saying, in the tenth day of this month, they shall take to them 
every man a lamb according to the house of their fathers, a lamb for a 
house.” This lamb is then directed to be slaughtered and eaten in a 
certain way ; after which we have the following order respecting it, in 
the tenth verse. ‘ And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the morn- 
ing ; and that which remaineth of it until the morning, ye shall burn 
with fire.” 

Now can any Jew or Christian tell how much of a thing remained 
where nothing remained ? The command was explicit, * Ye shali let 
nothing of it remain until the morning.”” In whatever way it was to be 
disposed of, whether eaten, consumed by fire, or buried in the earth, 
the order was imperative that not a vestige of the lamb was to be allow- 
ed to remain over night ; Yet, as if the writer was so stupid as not to 
understand the meaning of his own words, he immediately after mtro- 
duees a remark which completely destroys the obligatory nature of this 
decree. ‘“ And that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall 
burn with fire.” Such a foolish contradiction on a subject so trifling, 
would not have been deserving of notice, were it not that every absurdi- 
ty proves want of divinity, and shows that these writings are an imposi- 
tion on the world. Viewed, however, as every rational man will view 
what is called holy writ, we have no reason to expect either correctness 
or inconsistency in the pages of the bible. 

In the 22d verse of the 12th chapter, instructions are given to the 
Israelites to sprinkle the blood of the pascal lamb on the doors of their 
houses, to mark a distinction between the objects of Jehovah’s mercy, 
and the objects of his vengeance. Here we have the Jewish God again 
depicted as a defective being, as a character possessing circumscribed 
powers, and, like finite beings, requiring: hints and tokens of recollec- 
tion, to enable him to perform his duty : “ And when he seeth the blood 
upon the lintel, and upon the side-posts, the lord will pass over the 
door.” Fine representation this of infinite wisdom. After drowning 
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the world, he is said to have set a rainbow in the cloud to remind him 
that he ought not to do so again. Here he orders blood to be sprinkled 
on the doors to prevent mistakes, and to guard the lives of his chosen 
people against the vengeance that awaited their enemies. 

Such ideas and representations of divine power evidently originated 
in days of darkness and superstition. They stamp with ignorance, and 
with infamy the book in which they are found, and must for ever remain 
to the reflecting mind, mementos against superstition and religious fol- 
ly. How can christians, who have adopted these writings as divine, 
explain the reasons of Jehovah’s conduct ? How exculpate their God 
from the charge of cruelty, injustice, and murder, so manifest in the 
indiscriminate slaughter of the first born of all the Egyptians ; “ from 
the first born of Pharaoh (says the text) that sitteth on the throne, even 
unto the first born of the maid servant that is behind the mill.” Lice, 
frogs, flies, blood, fury and vengeance were sent forth on the Egyptian 
king, to induce him to liberate God’s chosen people from slavery. Di- 
vinity itself is represented as making repeated efforts to produce an ef- 
fect, which it could, by one act of power, have accomplished in a mo- 
ment ! Who can peruse these antiquated tales, and not discover in them 
marks of egregious folly. A single precept which inculcates benevo- 
lence, and justice, is of more value than ten thousand volumes of such 
contemptible legends. 

Had the writers, or compilers of the Old Testament, made it their 
study to destroy the moral excellence of their own deity, they could not 
have adopted a better plan of accomplishing this than that presented in 
the book of Exodus. In the 14th chapter, this idol is exhibited as still 
going on and hardening the heart of Pharaoh, until he at last effects his 
total “destruction. The Israelites, after the midnight butchery of the 
unoffending children of the Egyptians, having been permitted to escape, 
Pharaoh is inspired with a disposition to recall this permission, and to 
pursue them. Now who inspired him to do an act which terminated in 
the ruin of himself and of all his host 2 Why the text informs us that it 
was the self same God who had so often urged him to do what could pro- 
duce nothing but evil to himself and to his subjects.“ And I will har- 
den Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after them ; and I will be 
honored upon Pharaoh and upon all his host : that the Egyptians may 
know that I am the Lord.” Here we have Jehovah making the king of 

Sgypt do a certain thing, and then killing him for doing it. Is not this 
the climax of villainy ? Is there another religious code in the world in 
which deity is depicted in more horrible characters than the God of the 
Jews is exhibited in their sacred writings? If there is, [ am an entire 
stranger to it. 

But there was a particular reason, it seems, for this barbarity ; namely, 
that the Egyptians might know that he was the Lord. How terribly 
jealous of his fame was this Jewish divinity! Always distressed and 
afraid lest the people should not know, forsooth, that he was the Lord. 
Lam the Lord—and ye shall know that I am the Lord—was the con- 
stant burden of his song. Does Nature stand in need of such pitiful 
resorts to: thake its power known, and preserve the dignity of its charac- 
ter? The language said to have been used by the Jewish God, instead 
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of bearing the marks of solemn asservations of a powerful being, are the 
rancorous ebulitions of weak, erring man. 
The heart of Pharaoh having been hardened by Jehovah, for at least 
the twentieth time, we are told that he pursued after the children of Is- 
rael, accompanied by his “ horses and chariots,” and his horsemen and 
his army.” After all the cattle in Egypt had been prev iously killed, 
no less than three times during the plague working miracles, it was not 
to be expected that we should have met with hevees in the army of 
Pharaoh so very soon after that catastrophe. But as this was a mira- 
culous age, let us for once suppose that an army of horses might as easily 


have been produced by a miracle as the myriads of frogs, of lice, of 


fleas, and of locusts that overrun the whole land of Egypt ; Or that a 
whole legion of devils (5000) should have been created in the time of 
Jesus for the purpose of taking possession of the body of a single Jew, 
that the Saviour of the world might have an. opportunity of displaying 
his power by casting them out ; and of showing his dislike for pork, 
by sending them into a herd of swine ; ; an antipathy however, which he 
does not appear to have communicated te his followers. At least, we 
do not discover that the Christians of the present day, entertain any re- 
pugnance for an animal as food which the reputed founder of their re- 
ligion, who was every whit a Jew, is said to have held in the greatest ab- 
horrence. 

The army of Pharaoh having come in sight, the Israelites the ‘ cho- 
sen people,” notwithstanding ‘all the “ mighty wonders” which had 
been performed in their presence, became terribly alarmed, and, like all 
cowards when danger approaches, they cried unto their invisible God 
for help, and accused Moses of bringing them into the wilderness to die 
there. In this,dilemma, Moses plucked up courage and commanded 
his slavish bandiiti to stand still and see the salvation of God. 
Knowing what a credulous people he had to deal with, and _recollect- 
ing the success of his former tricks, the Jewish conjuror again comes 
forward with his rod of enchantment, with which he is represented as 
having power to divide the red sea, that the Israelites might pass 
through in safety on dry land. This pretended miracle, however, i is 
stated to have been performed in a way that completely destroys the 
credibility of the whole story; for in one part, it is said that Moses di- 
vided the waters by stretching out his rod, in another, that this effect 
was produced by a strong east wind, which God sent for the purpose. 
Besides, the whole account is marked with such extravagance as to ren- 
der it unworthy of credit. It professes to detail an occurrence ameunt- 
ing to a violation of those immutable laws by which the whole of na- 
ture is regulated. It is, therefore, destitute of all the features of truth 
and consistency. 

The red sea past, and Jehovah having, as the text says, ‘* gotten him 
honor upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots and his horsemen,” by drowning 
the whole of them, this merciful achievement is followed by a triumph- 
ant song from Moses, in which he celebrates the praises of his God, and 
ascribes to him all the properties which the surrounding nations at- 
tributed to the God of battles. In this song the ignorance and savage fe- 
rocity of the chosen band are again manifested ; ; and evinced beyond all 
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contradiction that at the period to which this part of their sacred writ- 
ings relate, they were sunk in the greatest ignorance, the slaves of su- 


perstition, and destitute of true morality. 
[To be continued. } 


Another Liberal Paper. —We have received the prospectus of a semi-monthly jour- 
nal to be published in Philadelphia, and to be entitled ‘‘ The Liberal Press.” The 
following extract is sufficient to render the views of the projectors of this journal 
intelligible :— 

“The objects of the journal here proposed to be published, are the developement 
of the human intellect—the dissemination of the truth—the promotion of happiness 
and virtue. It will utter the shibboleth of no party; for the creed of Reason is co- 
extensive with illimitable nature—but it will be open to all parties, so long as their 
communications are conducted with candor, good temper, and kindly feeling. Vut- 
garity, indecency, and personal abuse, will find no place in this journal.—Vice and 
immorality, in whatever attractive shape they may appear, whatever seductive form 
they may assume, shall always be discountenanced and condemned. Avowing in 
the onset an entire disfranchisement from ali sectarian dogmas, the main design ot 
this journal will be to remove all those party walls of partition, which not only keep 
man apart from his fellow man, but the erection and continuance of which have so 
otten excited the baser passions of our nature, ‘“‘ hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness,” and have not unfrequently deluged the nations of the earth with human blood. 
This journal then announces tidings of great joy—it proclaims universal benevolence, 
peace and good will to man—it proclaims glory to the God of Nature—to the God ot 
uanuia!c.ed worlds, and of incalculable myriads of intelligent beings—it preclams 
light to them who sit in mental darkness, and to the miserably enslaved, life, and 
liberty, and joy—lIt will, if it can, accelerate that halcyon age, when “the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb,” and when there shall be nothing human to hurt or to de- 
stroy throushout the habitable globe.” 

The “ £: ral Press” is to be published in the Svo form, at $2 per annum, payable 
quarterly in advance. All who are disposed to take an interest in this journal, are 
requested to address their communications [postage free] either to Joseph Page, 113, 
Tilbert-street ; J. A. MeClintock, Morgan-street, near Tenth-street; Richard Bates, 
52, South-street; Stephen Poulterer, 80, South-street; or to Edward Thompson, 169, 
South Fifth-street, Philadelphia. 

A Challenge.—A Mr. Alexander Campbell, (we believe a preacher, and editor of 
the “Christian Baptist,”) having lately been challenged by a correspondent in a Ver- 
mont paper, to discuss some subjects of general interest relative to religion, with Dr. 
Underhill, of Kendal, Ohio, the parson and editor declined to meet the Doctor; but 
in a letter, published in the same paper in which the challenge appeared, he stated 
his readiness to engage with Mr. Owen in the examination of the whole religious sys- 
tem which he (Mr. Owen) advocates. In the “ New Harmony Gazette” of the 14th 
ult. Mr. Owen expresses his willingness not only to meet Mr. Campbell on his own 
terms, but invites “the leading ministers of the religious sects in the western country” 
to enter with him and his friends into a friendly discussion on these subjects in Cin- 
cinnati, or in any other central place in the western country where this great object 
may be obtained. 

That (says Mr. O.) which the friends who think with me wish to have discussed 
and decided is:— 

Ist. Whether all religions are not opposed to facts? 

2d. Whether all religions do or do not virtually destroy all charity, except for one 
sect, in thought, word and action ? 

3d. Whether religion does or does not render it necessary that the great mass of 
mankind, in all countries, should be kept in ignorance and poverty ? 

4th. Whether all religions do or do not require that infants and children should be 
taught to think that there is merit in believing that the doctrines of their own religion 
are true and that all other religions are false ; and that there is demerit in believing 
otherwise. 

5th. Whether all religions do or do not teach that there is merit and demerit in 
Joving and hating, liking or disliking, according to their doctrines, whether in unison 
with man’s natural feelings or in opposition to them 
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Gth. Whether almost all bad passions, vices, and moral evils, do er do not emanate 
from the instruction given in infancy and childhood, that there is merit and demerit 
in beliet, and in liking and disliking. 

7th. And lastly, whether mankind can be trained to become more happy, more in- 
telligent, .ndependent, charitable, and kind to each other, with or without religion ? 


Liberal Tracts.—The arrangements for establishing a Funn for printing and distri- 
buting Liberal Tracts et cost price, have now been made; and the Committee of the 
“ Free Press Association,” to whom the management has been assigned, have appoint- 
ed Mr. Geo. Houston, iditor of the Correspondent, agent for the sale of the Tracts, to 
whom all applications (post paid) are requested to be made. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Haytian Paradise —Mr Washington Irving observes, in his Life of 
Columbus, that the Haytians had an idea of a place of reward, to which 
the spirits of good men repaired after death, where they were reunited 
to the spirits of those they had most loved during life, and to all their 
ancestors. Here they enjoyed uninterruptedly, and in perfection, those 
pleasures which constituted their felicity on earth. They lived in shady 
and blooming bowers, whith beautiful women, and banqueted on deli- 
cious fruits. The Paradise of these happy spirits was variously placed, 
almost every tribe assigning some favorite spot in their native province. 
Many, however, concurred in describing this region as being near a 
lake in the western part of the islands, in the beautiful province of 
Xaragua. Here there were delightful valleys, covered with a delicate 


fruit called the mamey, about the size of an apricot. They imagined 
that the souls of the deceased remained concealed among the airy and 
inaccessible cliff of the mountains during the day, but descended at night 
into these happy valleys,to regale on this consecrated fruit. The living 
were sparing, therefore, in eating of it, lest the souls of their friends 
should suffer from want of their favorite nourishment. 


Chinese Holiday.—The 5th April is an annual Chinese Holiday, eall- 
ed Tsing Ming. Near the town of Malacca there is a hill about two 
miles in circumference, covered with Chinese tombs; from which cir- 
cumstance the hill is called Bukit China, ‘* Chinese hill.” To this sa- 
cred spot nearly the whole Chinese population of Malacca annually re- 
pair on the morning of the Tsing Ming, in order to offer sacrifice to 
the souls of departed ancestors. The ceremony is generally commen- 
ced by placing slips of gilt paper on the graves; after which they place 
food and fruit in front of the tombs, as an offering to departed spirits. 
These ceremonies over, they spend the rest of the day in feasting on the 
leavings of the spirits. Those who have recently buried a parent or near 
relative spend some time in crying over the grave, complaining bitterly 
that the deceased should have left them so soon, and imploring him or 
her to protect them, and bestow all needful blessings. 


The Progress of Christian Superstition. 
When once superstition gets a footing and is encouraged, it does no’ 
know where to stop. Not satisfied with the extravagant and Polytheis- 
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tical doctrines found in the Old and New Testament, the professors of 
christianity went on from the days of St. Peter, to the present, adding 
to their speculative and practical religion, till they reduced it to that 
fulsome and incomprehensible system, now before us. And in this they 
faithfully followed the steps of their forefathers, the Pagan churches of 
Greece and Rome, who, forgetting the great object of religion, made 
unto themselves other Gods, and canonized each other, as subordinate 
Divinities, or demi-gods ! 

It could hardly be believed, had we not their own testimony before 
us, that men the most distinguished in every age, for their talents and 
learning, should be the first to abandon their reason, and indulge in 
gross and abominable superstitions !—Yet, so it has been, and so it is 
still. But after all, it may be justly doubted, whether those we here al- 
lude to, did so much abandon their reason, as the principles of honor 
and honesty. From the detestable motive of enslaving the human 
mind, and exalting themselves on the ruins of reason and common 
sense, religious impostors, in every age of the world, have been found 
both numerous and ambitious. While they derive dominion and reve- 
nue from ignorance and superstition, they do not care how widely their 
empire is extended. 

The following extracts from a Spanish writer will throw full light on 
the foregoing subject. The reader will clearly see, how mankind have 
been imposed on for centuries, by the sucessors of Peter and the Vice- 
Gerent of Christ on earth; and he will also see, that while men bow 
their necks and say amen to every thing taught and practised by Popes, 
Bishops and Priests, they will remain for ever pitiful slaves and dread- 
ful victims of their own folly and credulity. To cure our fellow-citi- 
zens of this destructive evil, is our only object; and it is hoped our Ia- 
bor will not be lost, or thrown away on many. 

Anacletus, succeded in 101, and introduced his Dominus Vobiscum, or, 
the Lord be with you, into the Liturgy or Mass. He was the first to 
decree the ordination of Priests, by a Bishop, and the consecration of 
a Bishop, by three brother Bishops: thus we find, that at an early peri- 
od, the Hierarchy was gaining ground with their Dominus Vobiscum. 

Linus, ordered that no women should enter the Temples with their 
heads uncovered ; this was in the 63d year of the christian era. 

Cletus, the successor of Linus, introduced into his bulls, health and 
apostolical benediction, which has been found ever since, of great use in 
gulling the vulgar, who are led to believe, that they recvive blessings 


from Rome. 
[To be continued. ] 





Free Press, Association.—The meetigs of the Association are now held in the Tem- 
ple of Science, (formerly the Bethel Academy) Elizabeth-Street, between Houston and 
Bleeker-streets. A Scientific lecture will be delivered on Sunday, (to-morrow) the 
Sth instant, at half past ten o'clock, forenoon; anda Theological lecture at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 
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